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THE ALDINE. 



A RUSH TO THE RESCUE. 



I never hear the very common and irreverent use 
of the Scripture words : ' ' The wicked stand in slippery 
places," involving the punning idea that the passage 
means that while the wicked can keep their feet under 
such circumstances, the righteous can not, — without 
being reminded of a circumstance in my. early life, 
demonstrating the latter proposition, in a certain way, 
without affecting very materially the truth of the 
former. I have known those who may well have 
been the "righteous," if profession and standing 
went for anything, prostrated with a unanimity instruc- 
tive to behold, if not beautiful to contemplate. 

Alder Pond was our favorite skating-ground, in the 
long and cold winters of nearly half a century ago. 
It lay within a quarter of a mile of Edgewood, only 
separated from that combination of hamlet and village 
by a strip of fine old wood, extending nearly to the 
verge of the one, and quite to the edge of the other. 
In summer the pond was the resort of multitudinous 
bathers of the male sex, who every warm evening 
made the water alive with the motion of their sinuous 
bodies, and the old woods resonant with their cries of 
youthful elation and enjoyment. And it needs 
scarcely to be said that the skating operations of the 
winter, as well as the swimming carnivals of the 
summer, chiefly occurred at such times as were held 
by the elder and more conscientious as proper to be 
devoted to far different occupations : to wit, on the 
Sabbaths, when the hand of profitable labor was 
temporarily still, but when it was by no means so 
easy a task to quiet that of enjoyment or mischief. 
Many were the vessels, insignificant of dimensions, 
but highly prized by the very juvenile owners thereof, 
that sailed over the limited seas of Alder Pond during 
those hours when the elders were gone away to 
"church" or to "meeting," as their differing deno- 
minations called ; and batteaux and swimming, in 
summer, and the use of the skate and the ice-sled in 
winter, filled such hours very materially, if not very 
profitably, for those who had lived beyond the toy- 
boat, and yet failed to reach the age for "putting 
away childish things. " 

One winter (ah, how the frost seems to gather 
thicker on my head as I remember how nearly fifty 
years ago, it was!) the season had been uncom 
monly mild, and not till long past the Christmas 
holidays had the ice on Alder Pond grown thick 
enough to tempt even the boldest. The impression 
among careful fathers and anxious mothers was, that 
it had not really grown strong enough for safe venture, 
at the special time to which I am now obliged to 
refer ; and there is ; no doubt that the latter class, in 
many families, went to their beds in doubt whether 
they might not be called upon, at an early hour the 
next morning, to mourn over some junior member of 
the household, dead from coincident drowning and 
freezing during those hours that should have been 
devoted to slumber. 

In the middle of this time, when the ice was de- 
batable, if not "debatable land," occurred a Sunday. 
The elders of the village, and all the " good people," 
went away to church or meeting. The youngsters 
who could not avoid doing so, accompanied them, 
full of subdued wrath and a sense of injustice. Some- 
thing more than half a score of those who could 
make excuse or elude the parental eyes at the time of 
church-going, remained at home (more or less), with 
intention to fill up the two hours of parental absence 
with the rapid motion and the exhilarating play of the 
skating-pond, malgre any anxieties which the more 
prudent might experience as to the stability of the icy 
surface. 

It is with shame and confusion of face that I say 
that I was one of those who on that day did not go to 
church. I increase in self-condemnation, in admitting 
that I was one of those who, soon after the departure 
of the "old folks," had my skates under the skirts of 
my box-coat, to. prevent their being seen by any of 
the remaining villagers who would "tell, "and made 



my way to Alder Pond. I fail in words necessary to 
describe my self-abasement, in saying that I was one 
of those who buckled on that different description of | waiting martyrdom, and myself'half-frightened though 



' ' shining blade, " and rushed to that variety of "field " 
so far removed from the qualities of the battle arena. 
The ice was really thick enough and strong enough 
for safe skating — not to say for driving over with 
horses and sledges. There was no danger whatever ; 
and the sharp frost of the preceding night had made 
the surface of the pond, and indeed all ice in the 
neighborhood, smooth and slippery to the last possible 
degree. We had not, really, enjoyed any such sport 
before, during the winter ; and two score of flashing 
runners, on the feet of a score of half-grown boys, 
gleamed in the winter sunlight, and carved on the 
surface of the glittering sheet mathematical figures 
unknown to any book save that of nature. 

"Do you want to see some fun ? " asked Tim Wat- 
son, one of the larger boys of the gathering, and pos- 
sibly one of the leaders in the mischief of the village 
(so, at least, many of the sober-sided were wont to 
remark), coming up to me at within half an hour of 
the time when the body of .the village people might 
be expected back from the religious services. 

"Did I want to see some fun?" With contrition 
I state that the hour had not yet arrived, to that time 
(and I fear me for long after), when I did not I I 
said so much ; and Tim beckoned me away from the 
knot of other skaters, some of whom he could not so 
well trust, possibly, as myself. Across the mill-dam 
he led, and a hundred or two of feet into the wood, 
on the side where a thin belt divided the pond from 
the North Road, leading away about a mile to the 
"Zion" of the section, to which most of the worship- 
ers usually went on foot, the distance being short 
and many of them keeping no vehicles for light driv- 
ing. So far, we were on the only path leading out to 
the road, the undergrowth being somewhat thick on 
either side, and the path a little worn down by use 
very frequent in summer though very infrequent in 
winter, as most approaches to the pond were at that 
season made across the main wood from the village. 

At the point at which Tim checked me, two trees 
of some size stood very near together, leaving only the 
space of a wide path between. The thicket, on both 
sides, came close up to the trees, leaving literally no 
option of passage without a considerable detour. In 
the hollow path, between the trees, the water of the 
last rains had fallen, filling the depression to the 
ground-level, and making a pond of very slippery ice, 
some two feet wide and twenty or thirty feet in length. 
"Just you help me a little, and don't say anything 
to the other boys," said Tim, when arrived at this 
"coign of vantage," — "and I'll show you sport 
enough to last you for a week ! " Some explanations 
followed, the nature of which will develop themselves 
very rapidly, — and of the enormity of which I fear 
that I did not make due estimate, as I not only 
uttered no protest but absolutely assisted in the 
arrangements necessary for carrying out what some 
over-particular people might characterize 'as a villainy. 
The first of these consisted in warning the remain- 
der of the boys that it was "nearly time for the peo- 
ple to be home from meeting" — thus sending them 
homeward, while pretending to join them, until an 
opportunity offered for dodging through the thicket 
and returning to the scene of operations. The sec- 
ond was comprised in assisting Tim to gather a 
couple of armfuls of the dry fallen leaves from the 
ground near, and to scatter them loosely but with 
reasonable evenness, over the whole strip of ice be- 
tween the trees and along the path, so that no careless 
eye could detect the fact that there was really any ice 
beneath. The third was less difficult than either — 
consisting only in accompanying Tim to the mill, and 
climbing with him to a place of hiding among the 
under-beams, close down to the ice, and where only 
diligent search could possibly find either of us. It is 
necessary to say, however, that this last maneuver, 
occupying very little time, was not made until we had 
seen the bobbing hats and bonnets of those returning 
from "Zion," crossing the slight rise about two or 
three hundred yards away, so that the moment of the 
meeting-people arriving opposite the mill-dam path 
could be calculated within a fraction. 

Four or five minutes passed, Tim calm as a saint 



(one more awful confession !) more than half-de- 
lighted. Then, and when the right moment seemed 
to have arrived, —at that moment when the body of 
those returning from the meeting must have been 
at tempting nearness to the path, ■■ — the chief-conspira- 
tor uttered a loud series of shrieks and cries for 
"help! "which must have, conveyed the impression 
that little fewer than half the boys of the village were 
drowning at near the lower edge of the pond. 

Concealment has its disadvantages, as well as the 
opposite. ..Both of us could hear, but neither of us 
could see, what followed ; and we were both stinted in 
our malefic enjoyment: by being obliged to draw from 
the relatibns of Others, later, what actually occurred. 
What did occur, was this. Tim Watson's villainous 
calculations had been only too accurate. The cries 
had come at the right instant, as .if timed by intui- 
tion. Some twenty or thirty of the villagers, male 
and. female, had been at near the end of the path, 
when that appeal for help burst upon the affrighted 
air. Instantly the direction was recognized ; and 
with equal suddenness the supposed insecure condi- 
tion of the ice came into mind. Scarcely one of the 
families there represented, but might have a child in 
peril. To the rescue— men and women, with all 
speed, and by the nearest and only convenient way, 
the path, which probably not one of the tempted had 
traversed during the winter. And to the rescue they 
rushed — at least to a certain point, at which certain 
point various and sundry stoppages occurred, more 
easily imagined than comprehensively described. 

The ease with which a dry leaf will glide along the 
surface of smooth ice, is only excelled by the capacity 
of the pulp side of a fresh orange-peel in the same 
direction. To the confiding foot, either is, not to 
mince words, unreliable. The banded rescuers of 
Edgewood came, at speed, upon the spot where the 
treacherous ice was concealed by the dried leaves of 
our late porterage. Going at speed, and unable 
either to stop or balance themselves, they fell, singly, 
collectively and miscellaneously, male and female, 
"with that momentary deshabille among the latter, 
which beggars all description while it equally morti- 
fies and enrages the victim. For a certain distance, 
and for a certain brief space of time, they lay on the 
top of each other, surprised, helpless, scarcely able to 
comprehend what had occurred, and for the moment 
quite unable to rise or help each other, while addi- 
tional victims, rushing on, fell on the top of them, in- 
creasing the variety of personalities and disarranged 
garments, and the blending of cries of wonder, alarm 
and pain thus evoked, capable of doing no discredit 
to a moderate Bedlam. 

I doubt whether the same space of any battle-field 
of history, was ever so richly strewn with human bod- 
ies, as that portion of the margin of Alder Pond for 
five minutes of that memorable day. And I must not 
be considered as reflecting upon the religion held or 
taught at "Zion" to the people of Edgewood, in 
doubting whether many more/violent passions were 
ever experienced by the same number of combatants 
closed in the death-grip on the field of conflict, than 
then and for some time after raged in the breasts of 
many of the victims of that indefensible outrage, who 
had been played upon through the means of their pa- 
rental solicitude, and overthrown while performing 
one of the first duties of humanity — making "a 
rush to the rescue." 

I need scarcely add that the origin of the shouts for 
succor, or the personality of the scatterer of dry leaves 
over the ice, though suspected, never was fairly known, 
for the time or long after, at Edgewood : had they 
been so known, Tim Watson .might have found ab- 
sence convenient, much earlier, than he really left the 
paternal roof — strangely enough, still dealing with 
ice, to become a medical man of reputation and emi- 
nence, and to lay his bones within as few leagues of 
the pole as the "furthest" of Kane or Sir John Parry. 
His old habitat, Edgewood, is, I think, smaller and 
less populous than it was half a century ago ; and at 
all events, there is no Alder Pond, and no trace of the 
old mill remaining, from the lowest depths of which 
rung out the counterfeit cries for succor on that win- 
ter Sabbath. — Dr. Joseph Sharpe. 



